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THE MAGDALENS IN LITERATURE. 








PRIZE ESSAY, BY JOHN TT. WILDS, *80, OF TENN. 














Christ had been invited to dine at the house of Simon, the 


Pharisee. While he was partaking of the meal, a woman entered, 






“and stood at his feet behind him weeping, and began to wash 






his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her head, 





and kissed his feet, and anointed them with ointment.” Simon 














shrank from such pollution ; Christ, the personification of merey, 
brought peace to her troubled soul by saying, “ ‘Thy sins are for- 
given thee.” At another time in the history of our Lord, the 
rabble led a poor, adulterate woman to him. The first stone was 
not cast, but the forgiving Saviour said, “ Neither do I condemn 
thee: go, and sin no more.” In the one scene is shown the gratitude 
of the woman ; in the other, the compassion and love of Christ. 

The Magdalen of the Bible still walks this earth. She has 
become a part of this cursed race—at times reflecting the pollu- 
tion of sin; at times, the mercy and forgiveness of God. As of 
old, the crowd brings her before the tribunal, demanding judg- 
ment; but humanity, so unlike Christ, is rarely willing to for- 
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give. The novel, having for its theme whatever is haman—the 
heir of chance, and the child of vice and fever; the self-made 
champion, and the people’s pride—should not leave unrecorded 
the Magdalens of this earth. To draw them, the most delicate 
touches of the artist are required ; there must be a heart behind 
the pencil. Men, 
“ Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched ; 
Nursing, in some delicious solitude, 
Their dainty loves and slothful sympathies,” 

cannot delineate her character. A fallen woman, though she 
may have instantly repented her sin, is like a fallen angel ; while 
an equally guilty man is received by those who would not stain 
their lips with the name of her whom he has wronged. Still 
others care not to mourn a fallen star, and think the heavens as 
bright as before. The degradation described is usually over- 
drawn. Street waifs and outcasts are thrown in, just as we throw 
fuel into the fire—that the heat may continue. The result has 
been to increase the “ Elle et Iui” style of novel, which violates 
every reasonable code of morals. Strong as is the evil tendency 
of novelists in this respect, yet some have not yielded to it; for 
there often appears a Magdalen whose life is not altogether worth- 
less and whose sins are not unpardonable. 

Such an one is Hester Prynne, in the Scarlet Letter—an 
injured woman, between whom and the Puritan world, which 
transcends religion to persecute, we fain would draw a curtain. 
We first see her standing at the prison door, with a child on her 
breast. ‘The Puritan ruled then, and he would not have her 
become a pardoned sinner, and share with him the righteousness 
of which he hopes to partake—the divine sacrifice is not able 
to mediate between man and sinning woman. Instead of sym- 
pathy, a pillory! They place her high above the gathered crowd, 
to receive its jeers and taunts; rather than forget her sin and aid 
her in escaping its pangs, they symbolize the crime with a scarlet 
letter and place it upon her breast. 

She left the pillory again to face the world and to suffer from 
its cruel treatment. Even children, partaking of the venom of 
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the persecutors, threw mud at the elf-like child and its mother 
as they walked the streets; dames of elevated rank, who prayed, 
“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us,” lifted their skirts as she passed, for fear of touching 
her garments, or of dragging on the ground where her feet had 
trodden; even beggars, who had reached forth their hands to 
every passer-by, crouched when she appeared, and disregarded her 
proffered gift lest they too be defiled. So “relentless was the 
vigor with which society frowned upon her sin,” that her em- 
broidery, though often seen upon the apparel of the dignitaries 
of state, on baby linen and the shroud of the dead, never adorned 
“the white veil which was to cover the pure blushes of the 
bride.” She stood alone with little Pearl. The whole world 
was against them, and not even Puritans had a religion or a love 
for them. Mother and child—whai a picture! One the wearer 
of the symbol; the other the reflection of the guilt. One had 
no sunshine for her child—she must gather it for herself; the 
other, with wild look, gazed at the scarlet letter, and pelted it 
with flowers, each blow penetrating to the heart. To add to the 
mother’s torment, she decorated her own pure breast with crim- 
son flowers, and then asked who sent her into the world. The 
mother was silent; the guilt of another could not be revealed— 
she had taken it upon herself, and, in so doing, had atoned for 
her own. Baffled by these unchristianlike acts in every attempt 
to do good, and inhumanly treated, she threw not herself away, 
but took heart. A patient martyr, she stood, forgiving her 
enemies, yet forbearing to pray for them “lest, in spite of her 
forgiving aspirations, the words of the blessing should twist them- 
selves into a curse.” 

Time, the test of human hearts, broke down the barrier which 
had so long excluded her from society, and reinstated her. Day 
by day, her life of self-abnegation and Christian devotion wove 
for her bonds of friendship. The stigma was removed from the 
letter, and the bright, shining “A” stood for angel. Sorrow 
drove women, who had once avoided her touch, to her humble 
cottage, and she, like a priest, lent her ear to their confession. 
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The ery of anguish arrested her step as she hastened to the 
bedside of the dying or to the home of the rich. Wherever a 
sympathetic heart or a helping hand was needed, Hester Prynne 
was found. “ Yet she struggled to believe that no fellow-mortal 
was guilty like herself.” Raised almost to divine purity, she 
was the lowliest of creatures. 

Hawthorne, true to the cause for which he was pleading, lashed 
not only Puritanism, but all the world, for its Simonian judg- 
ments. His maxim of life was “ fit for law universal ”—he for- 
gave. In presenting Hester Prynne, after poor Arthur Dimmes- 
dale had died, as a woman, with womanly strength and virtues, 
he showed the world that the tribulations, trials and afflictions of 
this world are purifying elements by which the dross of this life 
is taken away, and a creature is made anew. At first “ looked 
upon as the figure, the body, and the reality of sin,” she is trans- 
formed into a being after the image of God. 

lwo characters, more commonly met with in life, are presented 
in David Copperfield. Martha and Emily, lacking that strength 
of principle and firmness of will to resist temptation, fall. In 
their fall, all seems to be lost; they are driven to despair. Poor 
and unprotected, the world seems to be more harsh on that ac- 
count. Martha, the first to lose her chastity, creeps under the 
window of the old boat, and whispers, “ Em’ly, Em’ly, for Christ’s 
sake have a woman’s heart towards me. 1 was once like you.” 
Solemn words! Her life is changed. Unbefriended, she is thrown 
upon the world, and she cries for mercy “for Christ’s sake.” 
leeing from her home, where the whole community knew her 
from a child, she seeks London. Seated near the banks of the 
Thames, whose bed was to have been her last resting place, her 
wretched heart finds utterance as she passionately cries, “Oh, the 
river! Oh, the river! I know it’s like me! I know that I belong 
to it. I know that it’s the natural company of such as I am. 
[t comes from country places, where there was once no harm in 
it—and it creeps through the dismal streets, defiled and miser- 
uble—and it goes away, like my life, to the sea, that’s always 
troubled—and I feel that I must go with it! I can’t keep away 
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from it. I can’t forget it. It haunts me day and night. It is 
the only thing in all the world that I am fit for, or that’s fit for 
me. Qh, the dreadful river!” Her sin stands before her like 
a spectre; gradually she seems to be transformed into its own 
shape. Avoid it she cannot—nothing intervenes. The very 
stones of the street seem to cry out against her, and even her 
penitential prayer mocks. In her infirmity she fights her fall 
alone—the world does not help her, no! it does not even give 
her a cup of cold water. When for a moment she is enabled to 
forget herself in searching for the lost Emily, at that moment 
she has a purpose in life, and like a huge burden from off the 
back of a weary traveler, her sins fall. Then her earnestness 
takes the place of despair; gloomy doubts and forebodings ar 

transformed into faith and hope, and meditation on self-destruc- 
tion merges into zeal to rescue another soul. 

Though the wearer of the scarlet letter is penitential an 
abounding in self-condemnation, she does not exhibit that mad 
ness which drives Martha from the humble seaside town to the 
temptations of the city. Martha is wanting in that self-reliance, 
perseverance and faith which kills adverse opinion. Her sin, 
instantaneous, delirious, shames her and almost drives her to 
self-destruction. So did Hester’s; but with her shame there 
was a determination to outlive it. With true courage she locked 
within her heart the seeret of her fall, and stood firm against 
worldly opposition. Martha was more like a poor, weak woman 
pulling a frail boat against the tempestuous tide. 

Romola furnishes us a new character, where ignorance and 
guilt are united. On the streets of Florence a child was found 
by the bewitching Tito. henceforth her fate was sealed. We 
afterwards find her residing in the outskirts of the city, not in 
that purity in which we once saw her, but stained with the 
unpardonable sin of motherhood in a child. At once child and 
mother! O, the disgrace that can achieve this contradiction! Dear 
in life is childhood—as dear as is life in one’s eternal existence— 
and this is lost. Poor Tessa deems her curse her glory, her sin 
her crown. Romola in speaking to Monna Brigida says, “ the 


poor thing has done no conscious wrong; she is ignorant of 
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everything.” Like a careless child playing on a slowly kindled 
magazine, she is endangered, and yet ignorant of her fate. Mis- 
led by the Grecian, she reveres him as a lord, she loves him like 
a slave, and cowers before him like a brute. Submissive to the 
will of a tyrant, her heart often reveals its innocence, and we 
dare not lay the crime at her door. His is the condemnation; 
the commiseration hers. 

Of these Magdalens, each was partner in a crime that stained 
two hearts. But there is a class which is entered without voli- 
tion. When Aurora Leigh discovers Marian Erle in the streets 
of Paris, she finds one whose heart is not blackened with sin, 
though she is the mother of a natural child. On the highway, 
when wandering from all she loved, because she loved him fer- 
vently, some fiend clutched her arm, stifled her cry for help, and 
she fell—* fell unawares and came to butchery.” Aurora tells 
her that she left a noble heart to take the hand of a seducer. 
“ What,” she says, “ seduced’s your word ?” 

“Do wolves seduce a wandering fawn in France? 


Do eagles, who have pinched a lamb with claws, 


) 


Seduce it into carrion? So with me. 


I was not ever, as you say, seduced, 


But simply, murdered.” 


Here is injured innocence—“ man’s inhumanity to man!” 


“ Murdered!” and yet she did no wrong. Black guilt does not 
harden her heart, and devils do not hold high carnival over her 
fate. Changed from bright, cheerful maidenhood—the Marian 
Erle that once existed, dead—she is lowly in heart. Gretchen 
in the Faust is weak and passionate; like Hetty in Adam 
Bede, her rashness poisons the purity of her soul. They have 
great sins to mourn over, but their repentance is no deeper than 
Marian Erle’s. A disconsolate creature wandering upon earth, 
Marian for a long time found no rest. 
“ Every roadside Christ upon His cross 

Hung reddening thro’ his goary wounds at me, 

And shook his nails in anger and came down 

To follow a mile after, wading up 

The low vines and green wheat, crying, ‘ Take the girl! 


She's none of mine from henceforth.’ ” 
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Notwithstanding all this, she lives; but it is the child God 
placed in her hands that makes her live. Self-abnegation with 
self-respect turns her life into a blessing and saves her soul. 

Another class remains, not of lowly birth but of high position 
and great renown. Amidst all that gay throng of Arthur’s 
court, one figure appears, to be classed among the Magdalens of 
arth. It is not Elaine, the pure and fair; it is Guinevere, the 
Queen. “The fairest of the fair,” she taught 


“High thought and amiable words, 
And courtliness and desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that make a man.” 


Wielding such an influence, courted and flattered by all, Guine- 
vere is sorely tempted. Supernatural strength is required to 
resist. For days she struggles to be released from the chains 
which are binding her closer and closer. At last she sins, and 
to escape the wrath of the king, flees to the protection of the 
Sisterhood at Almesbury. The suffering Arthur follows, and 
standing over her prostrate form, makes her sin the more terri- 
ble and her agony more intense. He tells her of her deed, and 
traces the result : 


“Then came thy shameful sin with Lancelot ; 
Then came the sin of Tristam and Isalot; 
Then others, following these my mightiest nights, 
And drawing forth ensamples from fair names, 
Sinned also, till the loathsome opposite 
Of all my heart destined, did obtain ; 
And all thro’ thee.” 


Groveling before the king, lying as dead before her shame, 
she is a most striking example of human weakness coupled 
with strength. Her womanly hands are too tender to grasp this 
nettle-like world. Take her true character, fathom her heart, 
and she, like Marian Erle, was simply murdered ; not like a thief 
in the night does her doom come, but gradually the very vitals are 
eaten away, and human strength and faith fail. She is as hum- 
ble in the nunnery as she was queenly on the throne, and after 
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years had passed, healing the many broken hearts, she, an abbess, 


also passed— 


To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 
a T \ 


In all these characters there are three striking resemblances, 
They all, with the exception of Marian, committed a sin ; each, 
while attempting to flee from God and shame, seemed to cry— 

** Shall I kill myself? 
What help in that? I vannot kill my sin, 
Nor by living, can I live it down ;” 
then, their hearts heaved in sorrow, repentance bowed them 
down, and womanhood again dawned. Still there is a material 
difference. Hetty’s impulsiveness changes into the deepest sor- 
row only when prison walls became her abode ; Hester’s life is 
one of self-reproach from beginning to end; but it is one of 
purpose—her life is hid in others; Marian Erle immediately 
sees her condition; Guinevere takes flight with Lancelot, but at 
last wakes up to say— 
“Oh, God, 


What might I not have made of thy fair world, 
Had I but loved thy highest creature here !”’ 


These are the types of the Magdalens in literature. Man- 
kind, Simon-like, shrinks from them. Ham describes the feel- 
ing of the world of to-day, when, in speaking of Martha, he 
said, “ It’s a poor wurmen, Mar’s Davy, as is trod underfoot by 
all the town. Up street and down street. The mowld o’ the 
church-yard don’t hold any that the folk shrink away from 
more.” 

Oh for the rarity of Christian charity 


Under the sun! 
Why not, like King Arthur, have the manliness to say— 


“Lo! I fi rgive thee , as Eternal God 


Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest.” 
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BY INDEPENDENT SURVEYS. 


The sportsman and the commercial traveler sum up, in com- 
mon types, the great majority of mankind. 

The poetry of Matthew Arnold, from first to last, is little else 
than one long variation on this single theme. But with him, 
there is “a depth of spiritual regret” over the divorce of soul 
from intellect; with us, being so practical and cool, two separate 
styles of men result, and that is all. 

In “ A Buried Life,” he thus breaks out in summary : 

“T know they live and move 
Tricked in disguises, alien to the rest 
Of men, and alien to themselves—and vet 


The same heart beats in everv human breast.” 


From which we feel the burden of another life—first smotli- 
ered—then buried deep from sight—but which like Banquo’s 
shade ever and anon convicts us of our crime, in sudden whisper 
or in desolate remorse. 

My chum and I think that we can read each other like open 
books; two men more thoroughly unlike in every sense cannot 
be found ; he the sportsman, and I—but you shall hear of me 
later, as he will tell it. One dismal evening in early winter we 
were talking over the many days spent in canoe and camp, far 
off from houses and household cares. The fire was low, and 
the shadows had relaxed their chase across the walls. “ Jack,” 
said I, “do you recollect that trip we took without guides, and 
with scarcely food for a week, when we left friends, ah! such 
pleasant friends on the hotel piazzas, all because we were ashamed 
not to go?” He answered with a smile which was responsive 
enough. A knock at the door; “Come in,” I shouted. So in 
came only—a classmate, Ray of Virginia—a man with a curious 
personal history, but that is neither here nor there; yes, he be- 
lieved he would take a cigar and the lounge. We sat quietly 
for some moments and then [ said, speaking rather listlessly, 


“ Ray, you asked mea long time ago to tell you about the North 
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country and of my summers in the woods. But, somehow, there 
seemed so little to lay hands upon except the poetry of brooks 
and mountains, which you know I always try to discourage in 
others and myself, that I really believe I have never to this day 
given you the least encouragement. 

“True,” assented Jack, with an earnest laugh, “ you are the 
man of no feeling, sensibility or will—a well-made manikin, 
knowing your every organ and its own peculiar use, and living 
in the fond delusion that there is no nonsense in your life at least. 
While I, who am willing to take things as they are, with no 
sullenness against nature, in bondage to no process which is to 
reduce my motions to curves, my speech to rhythmic jargon and 
my sight to blindness, am denounced (by others of your kind) as 
one who leads a purposeless existence. You know how you irri- 
tate me by your half make-believe cynicism. It is no sign of 
effeminacy to love poetry, though I know you shun it partly on 
those grounds. Grant that it is womanly, that it shows one to 
be tender-hearted and possessed of feeling, yet surely one is not 
the less a man for this.” Now as this was one of Jack’s hobbies 
and as Ray and I knew that the only thing possible was to hear 
it out, we resigned ourselves to the inevitable task, now and then 
innocently throwing out cross-questions, to slacken the speed. 

At last when he reached the climax of quoting his well-beloved 
poetry against our “cold commercialism,” I determined to turn 
his fancy into other fields, so I said, “ Jack, come, be useful ac- 
cording to your idea and mine; give Ray the trip to Lake 
Lorain as you saw it; mind, not as you now see it at this dis- 
tance, with all the hardships and discomforts long ago forgotten, 
but let us have your impressions received upon the spot.” Now 
the recollections of that journey, undergone in very desperation, 
at the instance of our pride, are, to my mind, full of terrors. I 
would not shoulder that forty-pound pack and roll of rods 
again, across that five, six, seven (and some protract it into 
twelve) mile carry for all the fish in the aquarium or the deer in 
Windsor Forest. But Jack would, I am sure. He is sitting 
now in a brown study, weighing my proposition and the limita- 
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tions. “ Well, Ray,” he began, breaking the silence, “ that fel- 
low over there [pointing at me] is a thorough hypocrite, and he 
knows it; he loves music, yet he hears it in nothing but the 
strings of yonder piano-forte, or in the voice of some favorite 
prima donna of the day. Well, all I can say to him is, that I 
pity him.” I-knew by this that he would comply with my re- 
quest. Meanwhile, 1 opened the piano and played, standing, 
the opening chords from that most beautiful of Abt’s songs, 
“ Fly, fleet-winged Swallow.” I knew it would wake a thousand 
memories in his sensitive heart. He was silent for a little, and 
then said, “In that song, old fellow, you and I meet on common 
ground, Do you remember how—but no,” checking himself— 
“my duty is toward Ray. Well, you see, it was just striking 
six when we seated ourselves on the double-buckboard, with our 
traps and ‘things’ stowed away behind ; in a few moments we 
are off, the grey horses breaking into a sudden gallop as we de- 
scend the little hill upon which our hotel was perched, behind 
three tall poplar trees fronting the arena-like valley of the 
Errant. We passed through the scarcely aroused post-town at a 
glorious pace, the buckboard taking every ‘thank you, marm,’ 
as a yacht, with topsails set, would meet a long swell at sea. 
Elms, so full of conscious grace, lined the road and dotted the 
interval along the river. These we leave behind, and rattling 
over a ‘corde du roi’ bridge, turn sharply to the left into what 
the guide-books are wont to call ‘the worst road in Christendom.’ 
The time passed pleasantly enough, although my stoical com- 
panion [with a look at me] was somewhat restless. There was 
such a variety of forest growth; the silver maple, however, 
seemed to predominate, although the yellow birches now and 
then bore them close company.” 

And Jack went on to tell Ray and myself of a thousand things 
that J had never seen or hoped to see on a common logging 
road. And after that, when we boarded the wretched little 
steamer and went thumping up the first lake, (one blade alone 
remaining of the original four on its propeller,) he found the 
same endless variety, while I was longing, in preference, for the 
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endless waste of the open sea. At evening we reached the head 
of the chain, and found shelter for man and baggage in a private 
camp, adorned with huge antlers of moose and caribou, and birch 
patterns of noble fish. Three friends appeared at supper-time, 
and we made the night merry with song and laughter. Just 
before retiring we learned to our dismay that all the guides 
were out with parties in the woods—this and our motive made 
us desperate—we could not remain there, must not go back. 

“So the morning sun,” continued Jack, “found us rowing 
down the little inlet toward the lake, five of us in all, towing 
canoes, Which must answer above the rapids of the larger river. 
As we entered the lake we found the wind blowing directly in 
our teeth and stirring up quite a mimic swell. A long pull of 
eight miles brought us to the mouth of the Swan river ; as it was 
called with no significance—and several hours later the roar of 
the “ Big Rips” fell on our ears. There was no alternative, so 
we beached our flotilla, and shouldering our canoes launched 
them above the swift water. It was now well along toward 
evening so we hurriedly took our places, and with paddles in 
hand, started on the last eight miles which lay between us and 
the long carry. As the darkness fell down upon us we were still 
working against a swift current, full of shallows and little rifts ; 
sometimes we would enter a long stretch of dead water, and our 
speed sensibly slackened, as if to harmonize motion with rest and 
silence. It was while we were passing through one of these deep, 
black lagoons, that far off to the right the mournful cry of some 
wild animal fell distinctly on our ears; what a thrilling effect it 
had on our nerves, it was so human-like, so full of pain and 
anguish, that to my lips at least there came the echo, ‘ Friends 


are near, be patient.’ 


once, as its rays fell along the vast aisles of Norway pines, 
[ seemed to find myself in one of those grand old eathedrals, so 
fit for vigils and the smoke of burning censers and ‘te deums’ 
of the priests.” Ray still smoked on, neither of us having 


uttered a word, though I confess I often shrugged my shoulders 
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as much as to say—so he has forgotten how often we were fast 
aground and then into the water, shoes and all, trying to get 
afloat again. How our hands were blistered by the unaccus- 
tomed toil. How thoroughly cross and wretched and complaining 
I had become, and how continuously I gave oral utterance to it 
in snappish growls and lamentations. 

“ At last,” continued Jack, “we reached the foot of the carry 
where we were to pass the night, but none of us knew the where- 
abouts of the trappers’ camp which was to shelter us. So we 
lighted ‘curls’ of birch and ransacked the immediate neighbor- 
hood, and in an hour or so discovered the most commodious and 
comfortable abode imaginable, with a huge stone fireplace, and, 
I was almost saying, brass andirons and a fender, so complete 
was it throughout.” As Jack went on to tell Ray, we did sleep 
gloriously, but alas! alas! opened our eyes upon a world sodden 
by a drizzling rain. And I might just as well say here, that I 
refuse, for the sake of profane history, to allow Jack’s cheerful 
account of that day’s hardships to go down to posterity. I can 
compare them favorably with nothing except the forty years’ 
wanderings of the ten tribes in the wilderness, and even they 
seem much too short and comfortable. Suffice it to say that I did 
shout “ Thallata,” “Thallata,” with an earnestness and vim which 
Jack, himself, 1 verily believe, to this day can see no reason for, 
when, all unexpected, we reached the height of land and saw 
calmly nestled, far below, in its cradle of mountains, the lake we 
had toiled so hard for. [How Jack would laugh at me for such 
a metaphor.] “Oh, Ray,” continued the narrator, “that was 
such a jolly week—such trout, and then the venison which the 
Colonel shot; I tell you it is just the place for us to go next 
summer. Come, will you not? The law can wait, and I am sure 
the business of my fathers won’t miss me in the least. But the 
last night before our return was the jolliest of the lot: we sang 
the Carmina over and over again, and the old violin ‘ discoursed 
such excellent music,’ and could it do otherwise in the hands of 
one who showed us a letter of thanks from Wilhelmj, ‘for the 
sweet-toned instrument you have made me?’” Late in the 
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afternoon of the second day we drew up before the “Three 
Poplars,” and to the many exclamations of surprise at our early 
return Jack said, “ You see, as one of the party [meaning my- 
self ] has been sick the entire time, it was thought wiser to come 
back.” And so it was, for I was perfectly restored before night, 
and Jack, dreamer that he is, took it as a matter of course. And, 
perhaps, he was right, after all. 


i oe - 


THE GOSPEL OF HELLENISM. 


Eighteen centuries ago Paul preached the Gospel to th 
Athenians. Three hundred years later some Grecian mariners 
heard a mighty voice which wailed over the Mediterranean, 
“Great Pan is dead!” And now, after so many ages, there 
have arisen those who would rebuild the ruined shrines of 
Hellas, and set up once more the fallen statues of her gods. 
Following with wonder the lofty flights of her philosophy, 
drinking from the crystal fountain of her poetry, and with 
senses enthralled by the ideal of beauty expressed in her art, 
they are swift to proclaim either that Christianity is a false and 
hateful system, destroying and repressing all that makes life 
worth the living, or else but a half truth that must be modified 
and corrected in the light of the Greek spirit and culture. 

“Oh, ancient world!” cries one of their number. “ All that 
thou heldst in reverence is held in scorn by us. Thine idols are 
overthrown in the dust; fleshless anchorites clad in rags and 
tatters, martyrs with their shoulders torn by the tigers of thy 
circuses, have perched themselves on the pedestals of thy fair 
desirable gods!” And then, hiding the ghastly skeleton of a 
gross sensualism beneath the flowers of poetry and art, he builds 
for himself a heaven of luxurious ease, where “ gold, marble and 
purple; brilliance, mass, color,” are his gods. 

But has he seen aright the life and spirit of the Greeks as 


expressed in their art? Did they arive at their perfect concep- 
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tion of physical beauty by following the impulses of sensualism ? 
Far from it. The Apollo Belvidere was wrought by no garland- 
crowned reveler, but one stained with the dust and sweat of the 


palestra chiseled those matchless limbs. The Venus Anadyo- 
mene itself, the most sensuous of the ancient marbles, was not 
the ideal of a nation of mere pleasure-seekers, who followed the 
dictates of their own passions to wild license. All that gives to 
Greek sculpture its transcendent worth is utterly opposed to a 
blind sensualism. For their ideal of beauty is an ideal of physi- 
cal perfection ; and perfection can never be obtained save through 
toil and struggle. We must not forget the Athlete of Lysippus, 
who, standing in all the vigor and beauty of his complete man- 
hood, holds significantly in his hand the implements of the 
labor and the contest that have made that harmony with 
nature which he exhibits. What makes the nobility of the 
Greek culture is the very fact that they realized the existence of 
something to struggle for beyond the mere pleasure of the mo- 
ment. Achilles, “the glass of fashion and the mould of form ” 
for the Grecian youth, the fair type in whom all their day- 
dreams found visible expression, rejects a long life in fertile 
Pthia for fame imperishable and a glorious death before the walls 
of Troy. 

3ut there is another class of the so-called Hellenists, who, 
recognizing the inherent beauty and worth of Christianity, see 
no such radical and fundamental difference between it and the 
Greek spirit. They form no such gross misconception of the 
Greek culture as to suppose that it could be founded on a relig- 
ion of sensualism. What seems to them desirable is “the temper 
of the Greek mind.” They would figure the genius of Athens 
as a young man standing erect, with firmly-poised head, a faint 
smile resting on his full yet delicate lips as he gazes clear and 
open-eyed toward the east, where the soft waves of the Mediter- 
ranean are flashing back the yellow gold of the newly-risen sun. 
It seems to them that the ancient Greeks, in the days when 
“Christianity had not convicted the world of sin,” assumed an 
“attitude in regard to ethical problems” which it would be well 
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for us to imitate. Exactly what this attitude was is confessedly 
hard to express; but the most definite expression of it which the 
Hellenists can find is summed up by one of their number in the 
maxim, £7» zata cuow. “Their ultimate criterion of ethics was 
tact. A man in perfect health of mind and body, enjoying that 
balance of mental, moral and physical qualities which health 
implies, carried within himself the norm and measure of pro- 
priety.” “ Their ethies did not place between us and the world 
in which we have to live the will of a hypothetical ruler.” In 
short, according to these his interpreters, the Greek possessed 
no faculty which corresponds to our conscience, recognized no 
abstract principle of right and wrong, and, above all, had no 
conception of that spirit which wrote “The carnal mind is 
enmity with God.” Now, even admitting that such was the 
attitude of the Greek mind, it does not seem that it would be 
well for us to adopt “a method of viewing ethical problems’ 
which produced no higher moral results than that of the Greeks. 
Enthusiastic Hellenists, engaged in the exclusive study of those 
matchless efforts of the ancient intellect which have served as the 
text-books of knowledge to all succeeding generations, forget 
the dark background of ancient life from out which these beacon- 
stars shine so clearly. But we are not so blinded. The shrieks 
of butchered prisoners rise and drown the stately eloquence of 
Pericles ; the crouching figure of the slave claims its place among 
the glorious statues of the blessed gods; nameless and loathsome 
vice raises its head like a hideous snake among the fairest blos- 
soms of Greek poetry. The ancient world was not the bright 
garden of happiness that its advocates would have us believe. 
Nor is the view which they would give of the attitude of the 
Greek mind in its nobler moods a just one. It is not true that 
they had no conscience to impose its stern decisions, and interfere 
with “an ethical system founded upon the impulses of nature.” 
It is not true that the highest Greek intellect recognized no 
abstract principle of right and wrong. Behold the dead Anti- 
gone clasped in the arms of her dying lover! In all the fairness 
of her girlish bloom, leaving the brightness of life and the joy 
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of love, she flies by her own act to the dark and gloomy shades. 
To her you might apply the touching lament of Meleager for 
Cleariste : 


“Last eve the marriage music swelled aloud, 
And all the house resounded with the rhythmic beat 
Of merry dancing feet : 
At morn the long-drawn dirge arose, 
And the hushed song of Hymen, changed to wailing cries, 
In silence fades and dies. 
The joyous torches for the bridal bed 
Now light the awful road that leads her to the dead.” 
— Anthology. 

And does the unutterable sadness, the tragic grandeur, of the 
scene arise merely from pity for her untimely fate? No. It 
lies in the fact that she dies by her own hand, in obedience to 
an unbending, ineradicable principle of right. Hear her before 
Creon: “For I did not think that the decrees of mortal man 
should prevail over the unwritten and unchanging laws of the 
gods, which stand not for yesterday nor to-day, but forever, and 
no man knows from whence they had their being. How, then, 
could I, breaking them through fear of the laws of evil-minded 
and worthless men, brave the vengeance of the gods?” Com- 
pare with this the question of Peter and John before the Sanhe- 
drim, “ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye,” and their second declaration, 
“We ought to obey God rather than men,” and then show, if 
you can, in what the “ atoyoc<” of the daughter of Edipus 
differed from the conscience of the Apostle. Read the splendid 
passage of Plato the Divine, where he compares the soul to a 
charioteer and his two steeds, “the one noble and of noble origin, 
the other ignoble and of ignoble origin.” The soul has beheld 
Beauty in earthly form. “And now they are at the spot and 
behold the flashing beauty of the beloved. But when the chariot- 
eer sees that, his memory is carried to the true beauty, and he 
beholds her in company with Modesty set in her holy place. 
And he falls back in admiration, and reins in his steeds. But 
the evil steed, fighting and neighing and dragging them, forces 
B 
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them to draw near. And when they are near, he stoops his head 
and takes the bit in his teeth and pulls shamelessly. Then the 
charioteer is worse off than ever; he drops at the very start, and 
with still greater violence draws the bit out of the teeth of the 
wild steed, and covers his abusive tongue and jaws with blood, 
and forces his legs and haunches to the ground, and punishes 
him sorely. And when this has happened several times, and 
the villain has ceased from his wanton way, he is tamed and 
humbled, and follows the will of the charioteer; and from that 
time forward the soul of the lover follows the beloved in modesty 
and holy fear.” Do we find in this passage no hint of “a carnal 
mind at enmity with God?” Is there not here a sublime pic- 
ture of agonized self-conflict, of a wrestling of the soul for the 
sake of an abstract ideal—an ideal, too, which, according to 
Plato, is drawn from recollections of a past spiritual existence— 
that can only be equaled by the utterances of inspiration ? 

But the fancies of the Hellenists are not only founded on a 
false conception of what constitutes the essential worth and 
beauty of Greek civilization, but they also involve an entire 
misunderstanding of the nature of Christianity. The Gospel 
certainly is not sensual; but neither is it ascetic. It is not just 
for the worshiper of Greek culture to contrast Charmides, as he 
talks with Socrates in the Palestra, and some half-mad fanatic of 
the desert, as types of the two systems. It is not just for him 
to attack a mere historical form of the Christian religion as an 
essential or necessary part of it. Christianity does not make 
“ Our union with God a distant, future, dim, celestial possibility 
to be achieved by the sacrifice of this fair life of earth.” What 
it does seek, is to purify, to ennoble, to intensify the meaning and 
the pleasure of earthly life by the development of the highest 
faculties of our soul, and to continue that development in the life 
to come, ever raising us higher and higher, ever drawing us nearer 
und nearer to the goodness, truth and beauty of the Divine 
nature. There is nothing in its essence at variance with that 
which constitutes the beauty of a Charmides; it only seeks to 
complete and fulfill the ideal but half expressed in him. 
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Nor is it possible for the Hellenist to reject what part of the 
Gospel he pleases, and piece out the unmeaning fragments with 
what he conceives to be the nobler thought of Greek philosophy. 
Christianity is no collection of mystic, allegorical legends, the 
product of a “ Mythopoeic age,” but a grand, connected, logical 
system, where one doctrine rests upon and rises from another, the 
whole based on a claim to Divine inspiration and consequent per- 
fection. If indeed, as the Hellenists assert, like some gorgeous 
bloom of tropic lands, it conceals within its queenly petals a 
subtle and deadly venom, you cannot extract the poison without 
destroying at the same time the magnificence and the beauty of 
the flower. Imf they admit that “The life of Christ is the perfect 
life,” if “To live in harmony with the universe is to live as 
Christ lived,” how can they believe that He taught not the truth 
but a lie, and how can they refuse to accept His claims to be the 
Son of God made manifest in the flesh? The hopes of the 
Hellenists are founded upon an utter misconception of both the 
systems they are attempting to combine; and like some toiling 
alchemist of old, they are but wasting heart and life in pursuit 


of a fleeting vision which can never be realized. 


THE LETTER OF THE CHIEF, 


The story of wrong and suffering is never pleasant; and 
most unpleasant does it become when told by the sufferer to him 
who has committed that wrong. Yet the story should be told. 
It may serve asa warning to the weak; and may give the 
strong some idea of the real nature of their deeds. In either 
ease it does no harm, and may do some good. The letter of 
Chief Joseph, in the North American Review for April, throws a 
new light upon the much-vexed Indian question, merely 
because it presents the other side of that question. 

Long ago, the Indian put away the weapons of barbarism— 
the tomahawk, the bow—and in their stead took the rifle ; now, 
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this too has he laid aside only to take up a still mightier weapon 
of civilization ; the one most potent in this age ; the one which 
all men fear, while few can wield. Chief Joseph knows the 
power of the pen and its use. Here, as elsewhere, he is no 
sarpet-knight. Of course, his story is “an ex parte statement ” 
—how could it be otherwise ?—yet it contains much plain truth. 
His very earnestness and dignity force us to believe him. His 
style is vigorous, manly, sometimes poetic, often abrupt ; never 
puerile. His diction also deserves mention. He uses, for the 
most part, the terse, sharp, strong, Saxon words. He seems to 
do this instinctively : as if those little, homely—perhaps uncouth 
—words had struck a responsive chord in his rude heart. 
Through the whole letter runs an earnest and pathetic protest 
against the wrong done to his people: by the side of this flows 
a natural stoicism tinging everything with asad hue. Yet there 
is nothing unmanly in it. Everywhere are signs of a keen, 
practical wisdom, and along with that a deep, almost child-like, 
trustfulness in the justice and goodness of the Great Spirit. 
Joseph sees the weakness of his people and the strength of the 
white man. He sees also that neither party understands the 
other. Hitherto, he has been busy teaching the Indian how he 
should receive and treat his white brother; now—what a com- 





mentary upon our Christian civilization—he begs of us—an 
English-speaking people—for freedom; asks only to be made 
“a free man—free to travel, free to stop, free to work, free to 
trade where he chooses, free to choose his own teachers, free to 
follow the religion of his fathers, free to think and talk and act 
for himself—and he will obey every law or submit to the pen- 


, 


alty.” This he begs of an Anglo-Saxon race, and asks, “ Why 
will we not give it?” He is restless under so many restraints. 
What generous spirit would not be? If “ resistance to tyrants 
is obedience to God,” what must we call a base, willing submis- 
sion? Were not our Saxon forefathers restless under the Nor- 
man yoke? Yet we boast of our descent, and are proud of the 
wild blood we have inherited from them. At one time they 
were savages, just as our Indians. 
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Indeed, the two races have many traits in common—a love of 
liberty, a fierce courage, stoicism, with its attendant obstinacy and 
contempt for death and pain, and a love of home and kindred 
that nothing can root out. Still other resemblances are there. 
The parallel between the Indian and the Saxon might be extended 
indefinitely, and it is a tempting theme. The one race has made 
its mark in history already: who dares to say that the other will 
not? Shall it not rather advance? It has produced such ora- 
tors as Tecumseh and his brethren; such generals and diploma- 
tists as Sitting Bull, Captain Jack, Chief Joseph, and Ouray the 
Ute, and a great host of warriors, brave as those who charged at 
Balaklava. Were such men made only to be food for powder ? 
Can we do nothing else with them? 

Let us hear Joseph; examine briefly his plea; see what he 
has to say to us, and what he asks for himself and his people. 
He is fittingly introduced by Bishop Hare, of the Episcopal 
Church, who directs our attention to the character of the Indians 
and the mad folly of our present mode of dealing with them. 
Then Joseph “shows us his heart.” After apologizing for his 
lack of words, he pithily adds: “The white man has more 
words to tell you how things look to him; but it does not require 
many words to speak the truth. I will speak with a straight 
tongue. The Great Spirit is looking at me and will hear me.” 
He tells us of his father, who had “ no stain on his hands of the 
blood of a white man, and left a good name on the earth ;” of 
himself, who had been taught by his father that “it was a dis- 
grace to lie; a shame to rob a man of his wife or property, or to 


be the first to break a bargain ;” 


that “the Great Spirit sees and 
hears everything, and hereafter will give every man a spirit 
home according to his deserts.” This is his Credo and that of 
his people. Can we not trust such men? 

Next he re-tells the oft-told story of our grandfathers’ and our 
fathers’ sin. It need not be detailed here: it is too well known. 
Joseph makes no comment: none is necessary. He asks for no 
reasons or repentance upon our part: the time for such things 


has passed away. How plaintively he shows the love of his 
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people for their home, the beautiful “ Wallowa, the winding water 
country.” “TI have no other home than this. I will not give it 
up toany man. My people would have no home. Take away 
your paper; I will not touch it with my hand,” cried his father, 
as the white man and the missionary tempted him to sell his 
country for a few gaudy blankets and the friendship of a nation 
that plundered the weak and helpless. Other “councils” were 
held, yet the land was never sold, nor a “ treaty ” signed by that 
tribe. , 

In a few touching words are related the death and burial of 
the father, who “smiled and passed away to the spirit land. I 
buried him in that beautiful valley of winding waters. I love 
that land more than all the rest of the world. A man who 
would not love his father’s grave is worse than a wild animal.” 
Now the young chief’s troubles begin. He is bullied and threat- 
ened by the settlers and some of the army officers. His cattle 
are stolen; his land is claimed; he is “ given no rest.” Yet he 
met the bluster of his opponents with a dignity that was even 
heightened by the contrast between his calmness and their rough, 
bad temper. But he saw how it must end. “T learned then that 
we were but few, while the white men were many, and that we 
could not hold our own with them. We were like deer; they 
were like grizzly bears.” More “councils” followed. The 
Indians were insulted, and a war was the result. The Indians 
fought as well as they knew how, and retreated only when out- 
numbered. They displayed real generalship and much strategy. 
General Howard was cut off from his baggage. General Gibson 
was defeated, his big guns captured and damaged, and his am- 


> > 


munition taken away. In that fight they “lost fifty women and 
children, and thirty fighting men.” Still they “retreated toward 
the buffalo country. On the way we captured one white man 
and two white women. We released them at the end of three 
days. The women were not insulted. Can the white soldiers 
tell me of one time when Indian women were taken prisoners, 
and held three days, and then released without being insulted ?” 
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So far as I have seen, no answer has been made to that question, 
although it was asked almost one year ago. 

Next, General Sturgis was driven back, and finally General 
Miles was held in check until he promised to spare their lives, 
and send them to the reservation. The Indians surrendered, 
only to find that they had again been deceived. They were 
taken to Fort Leavenworth. The place was unhealthy, “ Many 
of my people sickened and died, and we buried them in this 
strange land. The Great Spirit seemed to be looking another 
way, and did not see what was being done to my people.” Again 
must they move. “Three of my people died on the way. It 
was worse to die there than to die fighting in the mountains.” 
Again they were moved. “ We had but little medicine, and were 
nearly all sick. Seventy of my people have died since we moved 
here.” 

So runs the sad chronicle. Such is the story of his life, told 
by himself. Robbed of his home, hunted like a wild beast, 
tracked from one hiding-place to another, he was finally brought 
to bay and overcome by treachery—for his enemies promised 
what they could not fulfill. For him what is left but hate— 
but to curse the white man and his children, and then die? Yet 
we look in vain for curses. There is no exaggeration, no feigned 
anger—indeed, little emotion of any kind. His country, the land 
that holds his father’s bones, the beautiful winding-water valley, 
the dear mountains of Idaho and Oregon, are lost to him forever ; 
but he makes no moan. He asks nothing for himself, only 
justice for his people who are dying like sheep. 

With bitter irony he comments upon our government, espe- 
cially our manner of dealing with the Indians. “Such a gov- 
ernment,” he at length bursts forth, “has something wrong 
about it. I cannot understand why so many chiefs are allowed 
to talk so many different ways and promise so many different 


things. * * T have heard talk and talk, but nothing is 
done. * * * Words do not pay for my dead people. They 


do not pay for my country. They do not protect my father’s 
grave. I am tired of talk that comes to nothing. It makes 
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my heart sick when I remember all the good words and all the 
broken promises.” He closes with an appeal to our common 
manhood, and gives us the only principle by which we can rule 
his people. We have tried so many other systems, why should 
we not try Joseph’s? It is simply this: “ Whenever the white 
man treats the Indian as they treat each other, then we will 
have no more wars. We shall all be alike—brothers of one 
futher and one mother, with one sky above us, and one country 
around us, and one government for all. For this time the In- 
dian race are waiting and praying.” 

Joseph has “spoken for his people.” Shall we turn a deaf 
ear to his words? Think ye that sins of omission stain not? 
Was it not said, “ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these, ye did it not to me?” Doubt not that we as a nation, 
ut least, shall be held responsible for our treatment of the 
Indian. 

The first thing for us to do, then, is to try honestly to improve 
his condition: to educate him and teach him how to support 
himself and family. To accomplish such a task, we must make 
a radical change in our management of Indian affairs. The 
present method was that of our fathers: and for their purposes 
it was an admirable one. But their purposes differed from ours. 
Their object was to exterminate; ours is to elevate. Their 
method, though long tried, was scarcely a success ; our proposed 
method cannot, at the worst, fail entirely, and the chances are 
that it will succeed. Yet even its success is highly improbable, 
as long as the War Department has no voice in this matter ; as 
long as the soldier is not consulted ; until the Indian is on the 
war-path, burning and slaying like a fiend, 

The “ Indian Agent” is generally at the bottom of this mis- 
chief. As a rule he is a politician—poor, greedy and unscrupu- 
lous. His office is the reward of party services. His object is 
to make money, and he makes it. He cares little for the result 
of his cruelties and thefts. When the storm breaks, he is gen- 
erally, safe in some eastern city, congratulating himself upon his 


lucky eseape and his ill-gotten gains ; while the soldier is left to 
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breast the fury of the whirlwind. Occasionally—not often—an 
“Agent” is caught: and short work is made of him. <A few 
tender-hearted people display a good deal of misplaced pity for 
him, but they are precious few. The truth is, the “ Agent” is 
responsible for nine-tenths of our “ Indian Wars.” Until that 
factor is eliminated from this problem the answer will always 
be—War. 
Yet if the present system, of treating the Indians as much 
, like infirm paupers as possible, must continue, why not do away 
with these rascally “ Agents?” Could not the army officers at 
our western forts fill their places and perform their duties? 
These officers have generally been educated at West Point, and, 
no matter what they are in some respects, you will find them 
honest and honorable. They do not live only to make money. 
To the Indians under his care an officer will not dole out cheap 
blankets, poor meat, bad tobacco and worse whiskey ; for such a 
course will soon raise a disturbance which he must quell at any 
risk. He knows that Indian-fighting is no holiday affair, and 
will act accordingly. He is then swayed by at least two motives 
that have little or no power over the “ Agent.” These motives 
are briefly—first, a high sense of honor; second, the knowledge 
that any trouble arising from his acts will fall heaviest upon 
himself. 

But why not do away with this whole miserable system, 
degrading as it is to the Indian and troublesome to us? Put 
the Indian under our laws; make him responsible; protect him 
and his property frem the violence or fraud of others, and punish 
him legally when he errs. Stop those mischievous treaties, 
made only to be broken, and the trouble will soon cease. 

This, Joseph, didst thou seek ; but thy words were vain ; “ idle” 
were they “as the summer wind.” None heeded them. Dost thou 
still nourish hope of redress in thy heart? Put it from thee. 
Our statesmen care nothing for thee and thine. The “ Presi- 
dential bee” buzzes in every bonnet. Thou hast no vote. Thou 
needst not be “conciliated.” Thou, in very truth, didst speak to 
a people “that have neither pity, love, nor fear.” 
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Yet as we read and re-read that sad letter, so simple, so elo- 
quent, appealing to the great principles of truth and justice, we 
must be touched, if only fora moment. It is the breaking of a 
Titan’s heart. Silent, with head uncovered and bowed in rever- 
ence, should we stand. The death struggle is drawing to its 
close. Soon all will be over. Soon we can go away to cheat as 
we have cheated before; to lie as we have lied before, and steal 
as we have stolen before. But oh! could we only find some 
means to keep the groans and prayers of our victims from 
ascending unto Him that sitteth on the Great White Throne, 
then would our happiness be complete. Until that blissful day 
arrives, ever in our ears must ring the words of Jefferson, 


“when [ remember that God is just, I tremble for my country.” 


VOICES. 


Few of the productions of recent years have created a greater 
stir in the literary world than “His Majesty, Myself.” The 
reason for this no one who reads the book carefully can fail to 
see. The novel is so totally out of the general run that its very 
peculiarities, even though they were disagreeable, would of neces- 
sity attract attention. Milk is as much like water as this story 
is like the ordinary society novel, which you can read in a few 
hours and forget in a few more. Picture to yourself the direct 
opposite, in every respect, of “ Young Mrs. Jardine,” and you 
have “His Majesty, Myself.” Every character, every scene, 
every episode is drawn in the most marked and decided colors ; 
and here, if anywhere, lies the fault of the novel. It is a picture 
without a background—a series of vivid scenes flashed upon the 
reader in quick succession, whose very vividness and variety, 
relieved by no neutral shades, become monotonous. 

Yet these successive scenes are very far from being discon- 
nected. There is a continuous and unbroken development of a 
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central idea. In each chapter there is an evident advance upon 
the preceding. Just here the critic in the last Lit. makes a great 
mistake. He says: “Ifthe author intended * * * to 
prove that grit and perseverance always come out victorious, while 
instability of purpose and want of energy land one in ruin, he 
has succeeded. But there is nothing novel in this contrast,” &e. 
How in the world can the gentleman find “ instability of purpose 
and want of energy” in Thirlmore? These characteristics might, 
with equal and even greater justice, be predicated of Trent; for 
Thirlmore, when he has any object in view, is the very personi- 
fication of energy and perseverance, and is never lacking in grit. 
Indeed, the only person who has any control or influence over 
him is Peace Van Dyke—and she could control almost any one. 
Trent, on the other hand, who we suppose is the man of “ grit 
and perseverance,” often comes very near displaying want of 
energy. 

As far as we can see, the very title of the book suggests the 
one central idea, the connecting thread which makes the story a 
complete unit. The primary object of the author evidently is to 
picture a man who acknowledges no sovereign but himself; and 
a secondary purpose seems to be to embody the idea that every 
human heart longs for some object of worship, homage and love, 
and to show the various ways in which men satisfy this longing. 
Thirlmore is the personification of self-love. He worships no 
God but self, regards no opinions but his own. Peace Van Dyke 
bows before an intellectual ideal until, having, by severe mental 
discipline, attained to it, she finds that it is very far from satisfy- 
ing her. She is too noble to fall into Thirlmore’s error, but 
recognizing in Guernsey a stronger nature than her own, she 
makes him the object of her adoration. In the closing scene she 
seems on the point of discovering her mistake, and of finding the 
real sovereign for her heart’s throne. Revel and Trent are the 
embodiment of perfect, child-like trust in their Father and Elder 
Brother, finding its natural outgrowth in that loving tenderness 
toward others which can but attract every reader. Thirlmore 


and Donald McGregor seem to us the most striking characters, 
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Trent and Revel the most attractive, and Peace the most inex- 
plicable, yet in many respects the most interesting. Guernsey, 
lovable though he is, is unnatural and almost impossible. The 
characters are all developed gradually, and are perfectly sus- 
tained, without the slightest weakening, to the very close. They 
may be somewhat overdrawn, but so are very many of Dickens’. 

The ending of the story is undoubtedly abrupt, but it is, in 
consequence, eminently suggestive, leaving the reader to fill out 
as he pleases the unfinished lives. How such an ending can 
“disgust” any one, we fuil to see. At any rate we are devoutly 
thankful that the author did ‘not close with an “elopement or 
scandal,” for that would have done much toward reducing the 
late Princeton novel—it is not the only one, by the way—to a 
position below mediocrity. 

The writer in the Lit. makes, we think, his greatest mistake 
when he says of the story that “it gives no incentive to ‘ think 
between the lines.’” For our own part—and we are not alone in 
this opinion—there are few novels which have given us more food 
for thought than has “ His Majesty, Myself.” Full of strength 
and vigor, it cannot be read thoughtfully without teaching the 


reader many an important lesson. a 4 


—_ > «> eo ______ 


Aw editorial in the last Lr. calls attention to the present 
grading system, and asks for some satisfactory explanation of it. 
For such an explanation we must look to the causes in which it 
had its origin. We have been informed by a member of the 
Faculty that it originated in a petition from the students, asking 
for some rule which would govern the grading in the electives of 
Junior and Senior years. It had often happened that one Pro- 
fessor was inclined to mark much higher than another. Hence, 
although a student much preferred one elective, he was frequently 
obliged to take another, in which the Professor graded higher, in 
order to keep his rank in class. To obviate this difficulty, the 
eighty-five average system was introduced ; and now no class, 


however good, can rise above—however bad, can fall below—this 
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arbitrary average. The class in history must get within fifteen 


per cent. of perfect. The class in chemistry must get the same. 
No allowance is made for the fact that a taste for history may be 
much more general than a taste for chemistry, or for the fact that 
one elective may admit of much more thorough mastery than 
another. 

A special case shows the absurdity of this double basis principle. 
In the present Senior Class only one man has elected mathe- 
matics. If he hands ina perfect examination paper, must he 


receive eighty-five ? 


Or if he makes out a paper deserving sixty- 
three, must he receive the same inevitable average? The Pro- 
fessor especially is hampered by such a rule. He can neither 
reward a class which shows special interest in his department, 
nor check that spirit of neglect which must often arise in an 
elective section which can say, “ Why bother about it? Eighty- 
five is the average, study or no study.” And even if this regu- 
lation was necessary or beneficial in the elective classes, what 
possible reason can there be for extending its force to the re- 
quired studies, where it cannot do the slightest good, and may do 
much harm ?  &.. P. 
~——_ > 

THERE is in our leading Colleges a marked tendency to grant 
just as much liberty to undergraduates as is compatible with 
their best interests ; to discard, whenever possible, the “ boarding- 
school” system of government. ‘To the end that Princeton may 
not be behind in this respect, we would suggest the adoption ot 
a plan which has been introduced at Harvard with beneficial 
results. We refer to the regulation allowing to each student a 
certain number of absences from chapel and recitation. It is 
the professed object of the present grading system to show the 
relative scholarship of every member of a class. Is this to be 
measured by unfailing attendance at all College exercises? And 
because a man misses a few of these during a term, is he there- 
fore a student of a comparatively low grade of scholarship? 
This subject affects particularly the men who stand on the honor 


list of their respective classes. One or two absences, perhaps 
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caused by an accident which would not furnish an excuse suffi- 
cient to hand in to the Faculty, may very seriously affect a man’s 
rank. Because, now and then, one happens to oversleep himself, 
and is waked by the last chapel bell only to make a few “ cussory 
remarks,” we fail to see why he should take a lower stand than 
one who was fortunate enough to wake earlier. Again, there are 
times when one would like to spend a few hours with friends 
in New York or Philadelphia, and have a little relaxation from 
work, but cannot get off for mere pleasure. As a natural con- 
sequence, the really good student and hard worker, being un- 
willing to have his grade lowered by absence marks, stays at 
home: while the average collegian, caring little about grade, 
“euts,” and has a good time. 

The absences allowed each man need not be many. Indeed, 
we confess it would be very inadvisable to allow many; but a 
few —say a dozen chapel and half a dozen recitation absences per 
term—would do a great deal of good. This plan has been tried 
at Harvard, and has been attended with most gratifying results. 
Why not give it a trial here? Are we not able to stand a little 
indulgence, as well as Harvard men? We are sure we echo the 
general sentiment of the College when we respectfully ask the 
Faculty or Board of Trustees to take this matter into their earnest 
consideration. 

qW@€@~ Po 

THE pioneer of American history is quite a Puritan compared 
with the modern border ruffian. Historians would have us be- 
lieve that our forefathers fled to the wilderness in search of 
political or religious freedom, A few did, but many more, we 
think, went to the woods through genuine wildness. They were 
men who moved dleeper and deeper into the shade before the light 
of civilization. When the woodsman’s ax had let in a few acres 
of sunlight, they were usually true to their tastes, and followed 
the Indian. A little investigation, in almost any neighborhood, 
will confirm this view. Fair Forest has been an uneventful, 
unhistorical spot. Thousands of such settlements would be 


needed to furnish material for a page of history ; yet its existence 
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as a settlement has been earnest, and its progress typical of new- 


world growth. 

The good people show no more evidence of the wildness of 
their rude forefathers than the cultivated valley and oak-crowned 
hills do of the primitive wildness of nature. Yet we have only 
to gather and sift a few traditions to find that this well-tilled 
valley—a hundred emerald fields strung on a_ bright, silvery 
stream—was at first but the stopping-place of wild spirits who 
were enamored with the lawless life of the wilderness. 

In such neighborhoods the best history is in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants. From them we learn that one portion of 
the Forest was called Wildeat Hollow, from the character of the 
eruel old ex-pirate who made it his home. Another portion 
went under the name of Wallace Industry. Here a wild old 
German, who lived no better than his cattle, and who beat at 
least two of his slaves to death, closed his days. Too old to 
change again his home, he here withdrew into a den-like her- 
mitage, to die. He left the world only a lunatic daughter, and 
two sons for the rope; and ghost stories sprang up around his 
retreat as well as around other places in which he had chosen to 
sojourn. The best part of the valley, however, was taken up 
by Old Worldly, as later dwellers in the valley have named him. 
He was a higher type of man, and alone has left his mark as a 
citizen. His plans for money-making were such as reached 
beyond his life unto the third and fourth generations. He 
signed his parchment deed for posterity. Yet withal he was but 
a provident borderer—a piece of drift from Scotland, sans an- 
cestry, sans edueation, sans religion. 

The representative religious man was a follower of Luther, 
who smote when he was smitten, and swore into the bargain— 
drank his own whiskey, and told the bluff preacher, who would 
found a church in the Forest, that his mission was hopeless. 
We might mention the runaway shipwright’s apprentice, or the 
thin-voiced Irishman whom Old Worldly saved from hanging 
during the Whiskey Insurrection ; and so on through the list of 
early settlers, but the ones given will suffice to prove our point. 
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The thrifty farmers who own the valley to-day would disclaim 
such ancestry, and justly, for but one of the old stock remains. 
This fact only confirms the fading reminiscences as to the char- 
acter of the pioneers, which still linger among the few who 
began life last century. Other spots will disclose a similar pio- 
neer life, if rightly approached. The writer who can get at and 
utilize this unwritten history, which is fast being buried, will do 
for America what Macaulay has done for England in his famous 
third chapter. 


—— =. ————— 


EDITORIALS. 


More food for thought than one might at first suppose, may 
be found in the list of questions lately sent by the Nassau Herald 
editors to each member of the Senior Class. A number of the 
queries, especially among those whose answers are “to be used 
only in a summary,” would supply admirable texts for many a 
sermon to the College public. Indeed, when a fellow is forced 
to give his answer in black and white, the queries are sermons 
in themselves—very forcible ones, at that. Upon most of them, 
therefore, it is altogether unnecessary for us to enlarge ; vet there 
is one—“Are you a loafer?” —with regard to which we would 
say a word. 

There may be, and we doubt not are, some men in College 
who can answer this question with an unqualified negative ; but, 
like the vowels in a Russian name, they are exceeding scarce. 
The truth is, that “ loafing ”—passing time in unnecessary work, 
idle talk, worthless reading or thoughtless thought—is a habit 
which has a more or less firm hold on almost every student, 
“ pollers” not excepted. We do not mean to affirm that this is 
absolutely an unmixed evil, nor to deny that there are certain 
times when the best—in fact, the only thing that a man can do, 
is to come as near as possible to doing nothing—times when light 
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talk and light reading are a real relief’; but we do contend that 


this loafing, carried, as it so often is, to an alarming excess, IS 


one of the greatest hindrances to the suecess of very) many 
students. This, of course, is true, bevond the shadow of a 
doubt, of the “ professional ” loafer, who wastes all his time 
during the term, and whose work—the whole of it done within 
a fortnight of vacation—is too often supplemented by “ helps” 
in examinations; but it is also true, in a certain sense, of the 
careful student: for, paradoxical as the statement may seem, to 
this habit of loafing may be traced almost all the much-heard-of 
overwork, The poller loafs, either purposely or, as is frequently 
the CUse, without intending to do SO; he discovers he is losing 
ground ; he works bevond his strength in order to make it up, 
and finally breaks down. We do not believe that any man, of 
average mental calibre and sound constitution, who makes good 
use of his working hours, need at all injure himself in order to 
succeed in his studies. On the other hand, he must indeed be 
an extraordinary individual who can waste any considerable por- 
tion of his time without necessitating either failure or overwork. 
In a word, average student minus loafing equals success ; ditto 
plus loafing equals breakdown, physical or mental. 

The worst feature of the whole is that, as we have already 
hinted, much of this waste of time is unintentional, and almost 
unconscious, Many a thoroughly cof§scientious student finds, 
whi nat nightfall he reviews the day, that he has accomplished 
little or nothing in the way of real work. The moments have 
passed, he scarcely knows how. The seeret of this, as every 
thoughtful man will admit, lies in a lack of method in the dis- 
posal of time. We don’t intend to dwell on the hackneyed theme 
of need of method in study ; our sole purpose is to give a re- 
minder in regard to this matter, and—changing slightly an old 
saving—to urge the necessity of “a time for everything, and 
everything in its time.” Whenever it is possible, plan vour day’s 
duties ahead, and then run your work “on schedule time.” 
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THE author of a very dry little book, recently published about 
“ American College Fraternities,” gives Princeton the honor of 
being their most bitter opponent. The sterility of the book and 
the littleness of the attack made upon Princeton, as the represen- 
tative opposer of these so-called fraternities, shows the weakness 
of the writer’s cause. After assuming that midnight pistol prac- 
tice is the common pastime of the Princeton student, he gives us 
the following kind advice : 

“Admit a few of the best fraternities, the causes of trouble 
will disappear, and the societies themselves will exercise a disci- 
pline more severe than Scottish divine ever dreamed of, and far 
more efficient.” 

This is very much in keeping with the spirit of the ordinary 
undergraduate fraternity-man. He usually supposes that his 
little “ring” could give the Trustees and Faculty a good many 
points on College government. A few years of experience in the 
world has, as a rule, brought him to far different conclusions. 
Dr. Crosby gives expression to the candid opinion of most Col- 
lege graduates when he says of fraternities— 

“They are pretences, and thus at war with truth, candor and 
manliness; they give opportunity, by secrecy, to immorality ; 
they break, and hence destroy, the confidence between parent and 
child ; they interfere with a faithful course of study ; their natu- 
ral use is for the disturlgince of public order; their influence 
upon the regular literary societies of the College is evil, and they 
are uselessly expensive.” 

The pledge taken at matriculation precludes all possibility of 
a Princeton student honorably belonging to a Greek-letter fra- 
ternity. We have nothing, therefore, to fear from them. We 
have looked, however, with some jealousy on the organization of 
numerous debating, ete., clubs, during the winter. They are not 
secret, but they have an elective membership and are virtually 
exclusive. As they grow in strength and age they will tend, 
more and more, towards secrecy, and may, in the end, become as 
unmitigated nuisances as were the ostracised fraternities. As 
they are, they claim labor and allegiance from their members 
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which is due to the Halls. They steal the student’s time and 
divide his interests, and, sooner or later, must make the regular 
societies as useless as an army of quarreling clans. We hope the 
return of warm weather will make them willing to die while 
they can die harmless and with comparative ease. 

-<—- 

Our readers may or may not be aware of the fact—yet fact it 
is—that the amount of intoxication in our little town, with its 
attendant ruffianism and “ pure cussedness,” is alarmingly on the 
increase. We are told by a prominent citizen that he knows of 
few places of the size of Princeton where there is so much of 
drunkenness and vice. The cause of this is seen at once, when 
we learn that there are here seven licensed and eighteen unli- 
censed places where liquor can be obtained. This outrageous 
state of things results, without doubt, from neglect of duty on 
the part of the town authorities. 

We students, constituting as we do, a separate community of 
our own, are so little affected by these evils among our neighbors, 
that we are scarely aware of their existence; yet we certainly 
owe something to this town, our temporary home. As gentle- 
men or as Christians, we are undoubtedly bound to assist the re- 
spectable citizens in their efforts after reform, whenever an op- 
portunity to do so occurs. Such an opportunity, then, will be 
next month. Four councilmen are to be elected; and the re- 
spectable people of our town, headed by the “law and order 
committee,” are going to make a special effort to run in a man 
who will take a decided stand in favor of temperance, morality 
and good order. We therefore call upon every voter in College 
to help the good work. Forget for once your party politics. Go 
to the primaries and to the polls, and strike a blow in behalf of 
morality and decency. The liquor man will probably be after 
you, but don’t hesitate a single instant when such an issue is at 
stake. 


—_—_——_— > 
THE Class-Day resolution, which has been causing some ill- 
feeling among the members of tiie Senior Class, as found in the 
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minutes of the Faculty and explained by members of that rever- 
end body, turns out to be well-meaning and harmless. We find 
that there is no mention of “vulgarity” or “disrespect to the 
Faculty ” in it; and we are assured, moreover, by the highest 
authority, that the Class Committee may have the right even of 
judging as to what “inflicts injury” and deserves punishment. 
Accordingly, in considering the resignation of the Presentation 
Orator, it was unanimously resolved by our Class that “ the reso- 
lution of the Faculty, as now stated and explained, is not a suffi- 
cient cause for the abandonment of any part of the Class-Day 
Exercises,” and the resignation was not accepted. We are happy 
to say, therefore, that we hope to be able to add to rather than 
subtract from the Commencement programme, and that Class- 
Day is not blotted out at Princeton, as the New York Herald 
slanderously asserts. 
> > - 

To those who have been under the tuition of Dr. MeCosh, his 
new work on the “ Emotions,” will be of special interest. During 
Junior Year we were given a glimpse of the analysis of emo- 
tion, which is fully developed in Book I. Only post-graduates, 
however, will find much that is familiar in Book II. The last 
chaptér of this book, which treats of the ssthetic or emotions 
called forth by inanimate objects, is especially attractive to the 
common reader. Book ILI., however, is the most popular por- 
tion of the volume. In this, what was left over from the prece- 
ding pages, is put in good shape, and the whole is closed with a 
pre-eminently practical and valuable chapter on “ Motives Sway- 
ing the Masses.” If its originality insures it length of days, its 


style insures it many readers. 
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y DOINGS OF THE MONTH. 


JANUARY 24th and 26th—First and second lectures of the course on art, by 
Dr. W. C. Prime, of New York. 

JANUARY 29th—Concert by the Glee Club at Cranford, N. J. 

Fresruary 2d—Concert by the Glee Club at Orange, N. J......Third lecture 
of the art course, by Dr. Prime. 

Fresruary 5th—Concert by the Glee Club at Newark, N. J...... Fourth and 
last lecture of the art course, by Dr. Prime. 

Fresruary 7th—Senior Class chapel stage speaking, first division. 

FEBRUARY 9th and 10th—Lectures in the Seminary course, by Dr. Taylor, 
of New York. 

Fesrvuary 11th—Art lecture by Professor Lindsay. 

FEBRUARY 12th—Concert by the Glee Club in the Second Church, Prince- 
ton......Second-term meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

FEBRUARY 14th—Senior Class chapel stage speaking, second division. 

FEBRUARY 16th—Second lecture in student’s course, by “ Eli Perkins.” 

Fesruary 17th—Third lecture in Seminary course, by Dr. Tayior. 

Fesruary 18th—Lecture by Hon. Schuyler Colfax, on “Abraham Lincoln.” 

FEBRUARY 19th—Concert by the Glee Club at Plainsboro’. 
77, “‘Fentan” O'’Nerxy, book-keeping for O'Neill & Co., coal miners 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


’ 


78, “Sis” Howe, locking up the safe for Boston Mining Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

78, MorRGAN, practicing before the Supreme Court of South Carolina. 

’79, Cooker, engaged to be married. 

’80, “Jo” Parnter, gentleman ‘of leisure, Kittanning, Pa. 

80, “ Bany”’ Baker, clerking for Baker & Co., Winchester, Va. 

’80, “Jack” Frost, Superintending building of water and gas works, 
Attica, N. Y. 


’°80, BLACKWELL, Bellevue Medical College, New York. 
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80, W. AnpeErRson, husbandry, Woodbine, Pa. 

80, TAYLor, studying in Berlin. Expects to be here in June. 

’80, “ Raum ” Sponsier, law, New Bloomfield, Pa. 

’80, “Bos” ANNIN, in the Australian shipping-house of R. W. Forbes, 
New York. 

80, “Frank” Denny, gentleman of leisure, Pittsburg, Pa. 

80, “Guosrt” Witson, has given up farming and taken to medicine, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

’80, McNutt, studying under Dr. F. L. Patton, Chicago, III. 

’80, “Jim” Cove, teaching. Will enter ’81 in April. 

*80, “ Hank” wears his proud clothes every day. Is he going away ? 


80, “Faux,” “Cress” anp G. Peter have blocked out siders. Noticed 
by request. 

“ His Masesty, Mysetr,” has run through six editions. 

“ HAVE you seen my Julia?” 


’ 


* BonnER ” is troubled with shoplifters. We suggest detectives. 


Tue concert of the Glee Club, at Newark, for the benefit of the Boating 
Association, was not a financial success, the receipis barely sufficing to cover 
expenses. The club intend to try again after Lent. 

THE FOLLOWING MEN are working for the University Crew: ’80, McLaren, 
(captain,) Johns, Brotherlin, Devereux, Paton, Guillou, Schirmer, Lee ; ’81, 
Bradford, Bruce, Cowan; ’82, J. Bryan; ’83, Baker, Jennison, Peace. Two 
sixes row daily on the canal; and on Wednesdays and Saturdays, hereafter, 
both crews will row in shells on Thompson’s Pond, about one mile southeast 
of the junction. A trial trip was made last Saturday, and was very satisfac- 
tory. 

Ex-Tutors Conpit AND CoyLE appear on the list of delinquent tax-payers 
for this borough. Their departure—the one for Oregon, and the other for 
the continent—is explained. 

EXTEMPORE Prize Derate, Clio Hall. First prize, P. Van Dyke, N. Y.; 
second prize, W. L. Sheldon, Vt. 

SopHomoreE Prize Orations, Clio Hall. First prize, J. A. McWilliams, 
N. Y.; second prize, G. F. Greene, N. Y. 

“Wic” is happy. He has been recognized as the “ handsomest man in 
Princeton College,” and rewarded with an Eli Perkins circular. The P. M. 
is a man of taste. 

OUR TREASURER Wishes us to remind delinquents that “ now is the accepted 
time” to pay up. But two more numbers remain of the present volume, and 
an early settlement is requested. 
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Seconp Drviston chapel stage speakers—Dr. M.: “The next speaker is 
Mr. G. A. D——, of Pa. His subject is ‘John Brown.’ ” 
orates, bows again, and as he gracefully retires behind the Dr.’s chair, 
the audience strikes up “John Brown’s Body Lies a Mouldering in the 


G. advances, bows, 


Grave.” G. grins; the Dr. is surprised, but sees the joke, and the rest of the 
crowd are immensely pleased. 

Mr. G. H. IncRram, of the Senior Class, has an agency for the Encyclopedia 
Britanica. This work is so well known as scarcely to need recommendation, 
and is a complete library in itself, embracing every subject and many authors. 
The work can be seen by calling at Mr. Ingram’s room, No. 48. W. 

“With. WHAT VIANDSs did he [the emperor] gouge himself? ””—Juvenal, 
Satire 1V., line 23—as rendered by “ Iste.” Most people read “ gorge.” 

Tue Hare and Hounds Club took a run last Saturday. Messrs. Cutts and 
Vaughan, hares, were the winners. 

INTERNATIONAL LAw—Prof. A.: “ Mr. B., what is the nature of a man- 
of-war when on the high seas?” Mr. B.: “It isa floating battery.” Every- 
body keeps still. 

PRINCETONIAN STOCK ought to be “booming.” Their treasurer has been 
illustrated in a recent Clipper ; their “clipper” has been recognized as a rep- 
resentative man, and their managing editor lately became Assistant Professor in 
Political Economy. We understand, too, that they are about to change their 
mode of reckoning subscriptions from dollars and cents to pounds, shillings 
and drachms. They will soon advertise for a book-keeper who understands 
the latter method of reckoning. None but experienced hands need apply, 
for the system is extremely complicated. 

THE RESULT of the canvass for president, at Harvard, was as follows: 
whole number of votes cast, 760; Bayard, 233; Grant, 146; Sherman, 139; 
Blaine, 76; Washburne, 28; Hayes, 22; Edmunds, 20; Garfield, 18; Tilden, 
17; Evarts, 9; anti-Grant, 6; Thurman, 5; Adams, 5; Curtis, 4; Bristow, 
3; Chamberlain, 2; Butler, 2; Hoar, 2; scattering, 24. The result of a 
Similar canvass at Yale was as follows: whole number of votes cast, 824; 
Grant, 213; Sherman, 205; Blaine, 163; Bayard, 82; Hayes, 16; Seymour, 
16; Tilden, 16; Washburne, 14; Edmunds, 14; Garfield, 12; Evarts, 10; 
Thurman, 7; Conkling, 5; English, 5; Chamberlain, 3; Adams, 2; Davis, 
2; scattering, 7. Votes have also been taken at other Colleges, and we sug- 
gest a canvass here. Let some well-known gentlemen from each of the two 
political parties, and representing all the classes, preside at the polls, and an 
honest declaration of opinion may be obtained. For purposes of comparison 
with other Colleges, and as a matter of local interest, the result cannot fail to 
be of value. 

THe GLEE CuvpB has given several concerts abroad, this term, gaining 
much fame, but their first appearance in Princeton was on Thursday evening, 
February 12th. They were assisted on this occasion by Miss Maud Morgan, 
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harpist. They were greeted by a large and enthusiastic audience, ready to 
find hidden excellencies, and to hide patent faults beneath a veil of applause. 
The programme, though presenting nothing new to the students at least, was 


’ 


quite attractive. The opening glee, “ The Artillerist’s Oath,” was sung in a 
very spirited manner, and was justly encored. The next song, “ Three Crows,” 
was likewise encored but undeservedly, for in our opinion this was one of the 
most poorly rendered pieces of the evening, the cawing being particularly 
weak; “ Bull-dog,” sung in response, was much better. “ Hail, Smiling 
Morn,” was followed by a harp solo by Miss Maud Morgan. This lady, who 
had previously visited and delighted Princeton, was received with three 
cheery and a tiger. Her performance was marked by gracefulness and skill, 
though we hardly think it equaled her former appearance here. She was 
heartily encored, and responded in a short but pleasing air. Mr. Harlan’s 
rendering of “ Peter Gray ’’ was most excellent, especially his inimitable skill 
in the manipulation of the immensurable parti-colored “ bandanna,” which 
he called into requisition during the painful events of the last verse. Part I. 
of the programme was closed with two College songs, “ Nut-brown Maiden,” 
and “ John Brown’s Body,” with “ Peanuts” as an encore. 

After a short intermission the club re-appeared and opened Part IT. with 
“Upidee.” Both the solo part by Mr. Shober and the chorus by the remain- 
der of the club were exceptionally well executed, barring the forgetfulness of 
the soloist. “Come in the Stilly Night,” a serenade, was followed by “ Now 
I Lay Me Down to Sleep,” the solo part being taken by Mr. Beasley. This 
song has always been a favorite with audiences, and we don’t wonder. It was 
almost, if not quite the best of the evening. Miss Maud Morgan’s “ Spring” 


was enthusiastically applauded, and after the encore she was greeted with 





three more cheers and a tiger. ‘ Who Cometh There Over the Hills?” was 
improved by the addition of two new verses, which were of course a great hit: 


>» 


“Who coacheth the Princeton crew ?” etc., 
and 
“Oh! Kennedy teacheth the stroke,” ete., 
“To win the race in June.” 
By request, the next piece in order on the programme was omitted, and 


“Tl Trovatore” substituted. Mr. Farr rendered the solo finely, but the 
chorus was hardly as well done as at the Commencement concert. The pro- 
gramme closed with “Who Will Do What I Did When I Was There?” 

After the concert the club attended a reception at Prof. Packard’s, and 


there spent a most pleasant evening. 
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COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


WE HAVE been criticised for not giving more news in this department, and 
even accused of “ amusing ourselves by poking taffy at our subscribers.” We 
are deeply grieved, and will endeavor to make up for lost time; yet all future 
critics will be handed over to the tender mercies of our “ exchange ruffian.” 
The Colleges that have not gymnasiums are passing the winter very pleasantly 
in howling for that desirable article; while the Colleges that have them are 
groaning away because they’re not better managed. In the regular line of 
athletics very little is being done. The oarsmen, base-ballists and gymnasts 
for next season ure all in training. Columbia now has a small “gym; ” talks 
cricket more than ever, and thinks of getting up anine. Her Freshmen have 
accepted a challenge to row Harvard ’83; the Yale Freshmen declined a 
similar offer. Some scoundrel got into the Columbia boat-house, the other 
day, and with a knife and chisel cut many of the finest shells. A reward has 
been offered for his apprehension, and new boats have been ordered for the 
coming races. Ward has the Pennsylvania crew in hand. Davis, Kennedy’s 
partner, has been spending a good bit of his time at New Haven. He wasn’t 
coaching the Yale crew—oh, no; a professional coach is forbidden by the 
agreement with Harvard. He was only “fixing boats,” “putting on new row- 
loeks,” “ oiling the seats,” ete. The Harvard athletes are at work in the new 
James—as the Echo fondly calis it—and would be perfectly happy if it only 
contained a few such luxuries as a clock and polite servants, and had a little 
less red tape about it. The western Colleges are training up their nines and 
foot-ball teams for the spring games. “ Hare and Hounds” seems to be pop- 
ular everywhere. Some Colleges, too, are engaged in a style of athletics that 
isn’t often taught in “gyms” or looked upon favorably by Faculties and 
similar benighted crowds. In this list, Ann Arbor carries off the prize for 
general excellence. She isa hard, faithful worker, with a brilliant record. 
Princeps is she, but not facile, by a good deal; for Cornell and Lafayette are 
working nobly in the same line of business. We refer to their free fights be- 
tween snobs and students, or among the students themselves, and hoodlumism 
in general. Last term Ann Arbor had an elegant fight that began with a rush 
at the P. O., and was ended by a bayonet charge of the Michigan militia, and 
a universal clubbing of small, inoffensive students by the police. Then, only 
a few weeks ago, the students were so disgusted when a big crowd of firemen, 
with hose-cart and “ squirting machine,” came up, long after a fifty-dollar fire 
had been put out, that, led on by a Freshman and some medics, they waded 
in and hung it on the firemen, the policemen, and every one else in the 
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neighborhood, with the greatest ease. Yet but such performances are but 
feeble imitations of a meeting of the Regents of that University. For then 
speeches of the Dennis Kearney type are made; Professors are accused of 
stealing, perjury and such trifles, and every Regent enjoys it hugely. On the 
other hand, the hayseed-haired heroes from Ithaca don’t fight—everybody is 
too much afraid of them. They are therefore forced to look elsewhere for 
their exercise, and find it in burning straw-stacks, smashing gates, windows, 
lamps, cutting up in chapel, and making night hideous with the cheer of 
“Cor-NELL! I yell, like A-ll/ Cor-nell/” But Lafayette, land of Shorter 
Catechisms, coal-dust, wind-pudding and taffy by the car-load—what has come 
over her? Why it was only a year ago that the Journal published « nice, 
long, goody article, singing the praises of that College, and dilating upon the 
affectionate way in which the Freshmen were received and treated. It was 
so touching to hear of the sweet tenderness of the magnificent Soph. and the 
innocent trustfulness of the loving Freshman. We saw a tutor read that 
article, and weep over it just as though he were human. Indeed, he was so 
moved that he forgot to spot in chapel that day. Judge, then, of our surprise 
when we heard last week that one hundred and sixty Sophs. and Freshmen, 
followed by a crowd of howling snobs and small boys, had paraded the streets 
of Easton, defied each other, and finally fought, gouged, kicked, rolled in the 
dirt and banged each other over the head with canes and tin horns. Plug 
hats were spoiled forever, clothes torn, eyes blacked and faces pounded out of 
shape. After a hard struggle, the Freshmen won, and then, (with an utter 
disregard for the eternal fitness of things,) went to Bethlehem and held a 
class supper. Is it possible that Lafayette is learning the great lessons that, 
for a College, the road to respectability is paved with stacked hats, cracked 
skulls and the bones of countless Freshmen, untimely slain? If so, there is 
hope for Lafayette. 

STRANGE TO SAY, Oberlin wants to withdraw from one Western I. C. 
L. A.; the Kalamazoo Index mourns the death of another, and the Targum 
profanely says that the Eastern one “ has gone to the d 1’ Truly this is 
a bad year for that kind of fruit. Yet the I. C. L. A., which we once 
loved, held its oratorical contest last month. There were five speakers. The 
first prize, $75, was won by Williams; the second, a certificate, was divided 
between the New York University and the College of the City of New York. 
Madison and the University of Pennsylvania were left out in the cold. The 





Madisoniensis is bored over the decision of the second prize, and of their own 
orator says, “ He was the only one, (beside the Williams man,) who held the 
audience firmly, and who had an oration—close, analytical, superb.’ The N. 
Y. U. man comes in for the following strong dose: “ He is very well dressed, 
very much at home, very limber. He stoops, he bows, he straddles, he 
parades, he will probably get a reward; and yet such speaking would be 
ludicrous at the bar, in the pulpit, on the stump. He did not retain the 
interest of his audience; he had not a particle of reserve; he had no pronun- 
ciation, although hitherto the N. Y. U. representatives have been the only 
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collegians whose pronunciation equaled that of Madison,” etc., etc., ad nauseam. 
Now we are willing to listen to any man who is blowing his own horn—if he 
is a student on a horn-spree, or a snob selling fish. But a horn-spree doesn’t 
occur every night, and when all the fish are sold the snob goes away to catch 
more, or spends the proceeds in a tear—at least he gives us a rest. That 
Madison horn knows no rest, and ever plays the one old, old tune: “ Mad-i-son 
—Nos-i-dam—Dam-i-nos—Mad-i-son.” No wonder the I. C. L. A. is dying. 

LAST TERM two new papers were started at Harvard. One, the Echo, isa 
daily, carried on, for the most part, by Sophomores, we understand—for the 
editors don’t publish their names; the other, a monthly, named the Register, 
is edited by a Mr. Moses King, and contributed to by the Faculty. There’s 
nothing remarkable about the Echo, except, perhaps, that it was born Decem- 
ber 9th, 1879, and is still alive. We haven’t seen the Register, but the Advo- 
cate and Crimson have given their opinions. The former says: “The paper 
proves an efficient register of the matters in its province, and does not in the 
The Crimson 


’ 


least invade the province of the other College journals.’ 


speaks of Mr. King’s literary abilities as “extremely slim ;” 


sits on him for 
having once published some guide-books; “ repudiates him and his paper in 
the name of the students of Harvard College;”’ announces that it “ has no 
respect for him,” and behaves altogether in a very disagreeable and snobbish 
manner. The first number of the University, hailing from Ann Arbor, ap- 
peared a little later. It is edited by the “ Laws,” “ Medics,’ “Pharmics” 
and claims to be “good natured.” The Chronicle gives it a 


” 


and “ Dentals, 
brotherly welcome, smiles at its professions of good will, and prophesies 
that “there will come a time when the iron will enter the editorial soul, and 
the University will mount its hobby and start on some Quixotic tour, slashing 
at imaginary or real giants, and playing the devil generally, like all the rest 
of the College press.” It is rumored that Ann Arbor will soon start a daily, 
modeled after the Yale News and.Harvard Echo. The Tutor, from Johns 
Hopkins, dropped in—to our fire—the other day. It was just twice the size 
of the Princeton Press, and about one-half as readable. Another curious look- 
ing sheet is the Normal News, from some co-ed. Normal school in Western New 
York. It is printed upon a sort of bluish-green paper; yet when any un- 
fortunate exchange editor speaks of it as “blue,” he is sat upon as follows: 
“Green, brother; green like yourself. No blue about it. Many thanks for 
your mnagnificent condescension. We expire,” etc. From it we learn that the 
value of the Normal menagerie has been enormously increased by the addition 
of some gar-pikes and an opossum; and in a delicately-tinted poem our at- 
tention is called to the interesting meteorological fact that 
“To the lightning’s awful blaze, to the ocean’s wildest break, 
In the tempest’s darkest maze, to the horrid, dread earthquake, 
Cometh sleep.” 

We'll believe it, for we dislike very much to doubt any one’s word; and, 

although it’s rather a strain on our imagination, if the author demands it we 
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will picture to ourselves all the above-mentioned animals, curled up under a 
gooseberry bush, taking a good nap, snoring away, dreaming, and even having 
nightmares the size of a young universe. Still, from an artistic point of view, 
we think that poem is faulty. “The author is too easily contented with a 
glittering generality, and pays no attention to details,” thus completely 


” 


mashing up one “Canon of Great Art applied to Literature;” for he doesn’t 
tell us whether his remarkably drowsy subjects wear red flannel night-caps 
or yellow cotton ones, or simply tie an old handkerchief over their ears; 
whether they sleep with their clothes on, or are in the habit of waking up 
before daylight with a cramp in the stomach, or can lie abed until “the last 
bell,”’ and vet make morning chapel. That’s the kind of facts a hungry 
world is aching for, and if it can’t get them in respectable papers, will hunt 
for them in the Tublet and Targum. We trust the author will take these few 
comments in the same kindly spirit in which they are offered, but it’s 
barely possible that he won’t. In either case we have nothing more to say on 
the subject. 


EXCHANGES. 


bles, as the water has, 





—Macheth, Act. I, Se, TI. 

WHATEVER view may be taken of the making of books, it is certain that 
of the writing of essays on the mad folk of Shakespeare, and on the life, 
attainments and character of Avon’s bard, there is really no end. Themes, as 
manifold and diversified as the endless variety of symmetrical forms and 
beautiful colors presented by the kaleidoscope, are here found and expanded 
by essayists of well-established reputation, by novices in the use of the quill, 
and boarding-school misses, who affect a literary air with the culture which 
they have not. Among no class of writers are these subjects more popular 
than with collegians. We are accustomed to dwell in a certain pleasing 
ignorance of their existence when they are shot at us through the columns of 
our exchanges. Occasionally we notice one when of particular merit, but for 
the most part prefer rather to read the expositions of Hudson, Bucknill and 
Knight, in their own elegant English, than to receive their views at second- 
hand, grossly dwarfed and deformed. But an article in the Hamilton Lit. 
on “Shakespeare, the Poet of Conscience,” we could not so readily dodge. 
Our attention was attracted by the subject. It was new, and we read to see 
what the writer would make of it. The treatment is simple. Conscience is 
first portrayed as the Nemesis of crime, and secondly, as the rewarder of good. 
Richard, Macbeth and Othello oppressed by “the clogging burden of a guilty 
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soul ;’ Desdemona, Katherine and York enjoying a “ peace above all earthly 
dignities, a still and quiet conscience,” are made to depict it in these two 
relations. We found nothing in the article especially worthy of commenda- 
tion, and so offer the writer no congratulations, nor do we depreciate him by 
any harsh censure. In choice of subject, however, he evinces an aspiration 
after something pure and holy, which may hereafter perhaps be productive of 
more sterling results. 

Popular judgment and the testimony of biographers and historians have 
long ago assigned to Andrew Jackson a high and secure place in American 
history. It is of the heroism of this truly great man that a contributor of the 
Lit. speaks. We cannot refer too highly to the article in question, which 
perhaps partakes more of the quality of an oration than an essay. The style 
is animated, often rising into the sphere of vigorous popular eloquence. We 
thought, as we read it, how effectively and with what force its terse, epigram- 
matic sentences could be delivered on “Chapel Stage,” and of the feelings it 
was calculated to arouse in the audience there assembled. “Old Hickory,” 
the rugged, unyielding, opinionated soldier and statesman, is exhibited to us 
in a light so just and admirable that none will wish to reject the verdict. 
“ He was of the people and for the people; he was their hero.””’ With our 
attention agreeably relieved by “The Plant Exiles,’ a poem written by a 
graduate of ’57, we next meet with an article which, had it appeared in the 
Round Table, we would have esteemed it creditable; but ushered in by a name 
so long associated in our minds with all that is good and excellent in College 
journalism, it has not sufficient character to conceal its disguise. Perhaps we 
are judging “The Cid” by too high a standard, but we have in mind an 
inter-collegiate prize oration delivered on this subject compared with which 
the present article is lamentably weak. It however is not alone, but has its 
companion piece in ‘George MacDonald’s Last Hero.” Both are lacking in 
thought, liveliness and expression, but as they are free from pretensions their 
simplicity will atone for other minor faults. 


’ presents us with a picture from which 


“Recent Southern Statesmanship’ 
we can draw little encouragement for the future. The suicidal policy of the 
South is well set forth in that plain, vigorous English, which is always the best 
vehicle for the exhibition of facts. “The Imagery of Longfellow and Ten- 
nyson” concludes the literary department of this number. It is not difficult 
to contrast the Poet Laureate with -his American compeer in a quality in 
which they so greatly differ, but for the graceful and pleasing manner in 
which this has been done, the writer is entitled to much praise. 

Each of our exchanges has for us some one particular departmert to which 
we first turn when opening its pages. In the Yale Lit. it is the “ Portfolio,” 
in the Inder the one, and in fact the only portion which we read, is the 
“ Exchanges,” while the “ Editor’s Table” of the Lit. is the spice-box of the 
magazine, A few sentences from its opening editorial will show the free and 
easy style in which most of its eds. are written : 

“ As we write the date of the opening year we notice that the figures have 
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a familiar look. They are the same that we have often carved on desk and 
window sill. We have hurled them in defiance at Sophomores, and launched 
them exultingly at Freshmen. Around the name of ’80 are clustered friend- 
ships and affections whose heart-clasping bonds the rolling years will tighten 
with every turn. But now that which has been so long floating before our 
eyes as a fair mirage, has become a present reality. The catastrophe 
approaches. This very year Commencement comes to us. It will come laden 
with honors and eloquence and music. It will bring bouquets, beauty, bor- 
rowed swallow-tails and dodging of creditors. Then, retire to hear our 
diplomas translated and to study the deep enigmas involved in the Phi Beta 
Kappa of our ‘keys.’ 

“The Con and Pro of the Marking System” is a satirical exposé of the 


” 


“pollers’” delight and the loafers’ béte noir. It is contended (con) that stu- 
dents do not apply themselves for the sake of discipline or knowledge, but for 
the sake of marks; that in their struggle to secure these, Greek and Latin 
texts are interlined, pony leaves are carried into German, and the back seats 
in examination hall held ata high premium. On the other hand (pro) that it 
is of advantage to those who would cultivate their memory at the expense of 
their reason; that it is important in securing a proper respect for “ the 
powers that be,” and that it is conducive in preparing one for some dependent 
station in life, where pathos and show of injured manhood are of service. 

To the present number of the Lit. we have given much of our time and 
space, but we feel that we have not been unpleasantly or unprofitably em- 
ployed. 

No. 1 of the Emory Mirror, a rank, fiery little sheet, hailing from Oxford, 
Georgia, boldly rushes into print, bristling all over with self-assertion, self- 
confidence and aggressiveness. From its salutatory we clip and print the fol- 
lowing, without comment, desirous merely of showing the animus of ye 
southern student: 

“The last decade has seen an obscure Ohio politician, unknown beyond the 
smoke of his own chimney, seated in the very zenith of all executive offices— 
not because he merited the place; not because the mad devotion of a blind 
and unreasoning populace carried him there; but because eight indecent old 
men, comprising the Supreme Court of our country, a court upon whose in- 
tegrity the people had leaned for a hundred years, soiled their patrician dig- 
nity and surrendered their self-respect by engaging in a vulgar scramble for 
political power. And as the result of all this we have to-day the spectacle of 
an unelected President, who keeps his inaugural oath by coquetting and vacil- 
lating between two parties, too weak to side with either ; and whose only pro- 
totype in history is the usurper, of whom it was said that from the centre to 
the far horizon of his power he could contemplate nothing bui the vice and 


treachery by which he had reached it.” 











